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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY- 
[Continued from page 675.] 


In the 2nd month 1818, my beloved parent 
began a visit to the families belonging to Grace- 
church-street Monthly Meeting, her certificate 
leaving her also at liberty for other religious ser- 
vice ; and during the engagement she appointed 
many public meetings in the city, and some 
country places adjacent. Among these was one 
at Woolwich, which was remarkable for the num- 
bers by which it was attended, the general 
solidity that prevailed, and the freedom felt in 
declaring the way of salvation. 

In the 9th month she obtained a certificate 
for religious service in Essex, and was diligently 
occupied in that county for above nine weeks. 
She visited most of the families which composed 
Witham Monthly Meeting, and held numerous 
public meetings to the relief and peace of her 
exercised mind, which was often enlarged in the 
feeling of that Christian love which embraces 
the highest interests of mankind universally. 

She travelled in this journey above four hun- 
dred miles ; returned home in a very broken state 
of health, and was for a considerable time, con- 
fined by illness, her body and mind suffering 
under a combination of afflictive circumstances. 
She was, however, mercifully sustained, and in 
the summer of 1819, again felt herself called 
upon to manifest the continuance of gospel con- 
cern on behalf of her fellow professors, by ap- 
plying for the requisite liberty to visit families 
within the compass of Peel and Westminster 
Monthly Meetings. 

In the latter service Abigail Pim united, and 
it proved the last religious engagement of this 
dear friend, who, in the following year, was at- 
tacked with the illness which ultimately removed 
her from the militant church. 

In the year 1820, my dear mother felt inclined 
to attend the general meeting at Ackworth, and 


informed the Friends of her own Monthly Meet- 
ings, that she believed it her duty to stand re- 
signed to such religious service as she might feel 
required of her while in Yorkshire, as well as in 
going and returning from thence. 

‘his engagement occupied about four months, 
during which time my beloved mother was dili- 
gently employed in such service as from day to 
day opened to her view, being, notwithstanding 
the sensible increase of bodily infirmities, en- 
abled to perform the labor assigned her both 
among Friends and others ; for besides attending 
two Tahir six Monthly and above sixty 
Particular Meetings, she also held’ twenty-six 
appointed for those of other religious profes- 
sions. 

In going from a meeting of this description, 
held at Tadcaster, to another appointed at Ferry- 
bridge, she sustained a very serious injury by 
the carriage in which she rode being overturned, 
which preventing her reaching the place until 
the people had been a considerable time as- 
sembled. 

Through the display of that power to which 
all things are possible, she was wonderfully 
strengthened for the service that devolved upon 
her, and the refreshment of spirit which was felt 
in declaring the doctrines of the gospel, to per- 
sons who seemed prepared for receiving them, 
for awhile overcame the sense of bodily suffering ; 
but after the meeting this was acutely felt, and 
she was so ill as to excite much apprehension 
for the consequences. 

She proceeded at once to Doncaster, and was 
there confined above two weeks, at the house of 
her dear friends W. and M. Smith, who, when 
she was able to move forward, continued their 
kind csre by accompanying her as far as Hitchin, 
where she spent a few days with her long loved 
friend E. J. Wheeler. Upon a review of this 
journey, wherein she had travelled upwards of 
nine hundred miles, my dear mother wrote as 
follows, in the 12th mo. 1820.* 

“ Hitherto hath the Lord helped may well be 
deeply inscribed on my heart, and acknowledged 
with my pen, in retrospect of innumerable un- 
merited mercies, preservations, and deliver- 


* The Editor thinks it may be best for her to state, 
that in this and several preceding journies, as well as 
in all her subsequent religious service, she was her 
dear mother’s companion, having certificates from the 
Monthly Meeting for uniting in such engagements. 
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ances, through a long journey, and, on many 
accounts, one of the most exercising of my life. 
I have to commemorate the goodness which 
veiled the prospect as to its nature, and extent, 
and left us to depend on the fresh arisings of 
light to guide from day to day, and from place 
to place. 

“ After attending the general meeting at Ack- 
worth, where there was reason to believe we were 
in our right place, the field of labor enlarged 
before us, amongst those of our own profession, 
and many of various names and sects in that ex- 
tensive county; while to the praise of infinite 
wisdom and love, a precious evidence was often 
felt that the Shepherd of Israel is sweetly gather- 
ing by His all powerful arm many who are not, 
and never may by outward designation be, of the 
same name with us. The preparation frequently 
witnessed among such to receive the gospel 
message, the solemnity of the stillness spread 
over some uncommonly large assemblies, ex- 
ceeded what we had before experienced, and en- 
couraged to the full belief that the present is a 
deeply interesting period ; one wherein the call 
is loudly proclaimed to us asa distinct and 
highly professing people, to ‘stand continually 
upon the watch tower in the day time, and sit in 
our ward whole nights ;’ to place a double guard 
upon our words and actions, lest even one of the 
inquiring little ones be offended, or turned out 
of the way of steady advancement. 


“Oh! how did my soui lament within our 
camp the want of that holy discipline which, if 
submitted to, would prepare to be accoutred for 
service in the Lord’s hand, and amongst the 


people. The Jack of ie zeal, of spiritual 
discernment, of heavenly skill in savoring the 
things that be of God, while those that be of 
man merely, can be nicely discriminated and 
understood. 

“ The faculties and reasoning powers of many 
are strong, their perceptions clear respecting that 
path wherein se/f can rejoice and is nourished ; 
but oh the cross! to some I fear that even the 

caching of it, is as to the Jews and Greeks. 

here is an unwillingness to lose the life, in order 
that that which deserves the name may be 
found, while any substitute is readily adopted, 
rather than submission to the humbling reduc- 
ing state where, as little children, the kingdom 
is alone received. 

“An endeavor to reconcile the world and 
religion, seems the hin¢rance of a multitude ; 
the strong assertion of our blessed Redeemer 
being too much overlooked, ‘ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.’ Thus the eye becomes dim, and 
the ear often deafened, so that imparting what 
is seen to be the whole counsel to such, is like 
breaking down a fenced wall ; the healing power 
of a physician to those who are whole, needless 
tidings, an unwelcome message. How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the king- 
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dom? Various are the possessions wherein 
there is a resting, many have their good things 
in this life. Oh! that the abundance might be 
passed through, and temporal blessings not cen. 
tred in, so as to cloud the view of the things that 
are eternal. 

“ T often think inherited or obtained treasures 
have blinded the spiritual eye of many, who are 
descended from those sons of the morning, as it 
respects our little community, to whom great 
things would have been burdensome ; and earnest 
are my desires that worldly prosperity may not 
be allowed to settle in a state of dangerous ease, 
lest the language formerly uttered in the Lord’s 
name, should be applicable, ‘ They that depart 
JSrom me shall be written in the earth.’”’ 

Early in the year 1821, my dear mother again 
felt her mind drawn to the performance of some 
religious service within the limits of her own 
Quarterly Meeting ; in the prospect of which she 
wrote as follows: 

“ Amidst the sense of feebleness and trial, I 
find no rest but in what I believe to be the Di- 
vine will, I therefore informed my brethren and 
sisters, in a joint conference to-day, that I be- 
lieved resignation on my part was called for, to 
pay a visit of gospel love to the Monthly Meet- 
ings constituting this Quarterly Meeting ; accom- 
panied with a view of appointing some meetings 
among Friends and others of a more public kind, 
besides visiting the families belonging to South- 
wark Monthly Meeting, awful as it is to contem- 
plate such a large number. 

“T feel relieved by having thus acknowledged 
the exercise, but as to procedure it is likely in 
my enfeebled state to be slow, and if never ac- 
complished by me, I wish to leave all to unerring 
wisdom and love, with an humble hope that in 
the sacrifice of the will acceptance may be merci- 
fully granted. 

“In seasons of abstractedness from visible 
things, and precious preparation for communion 
with Him who is invisible, the capacity is 
strengthened to comprehend that redeeming in- 
fluence, whereby knowing that we are not our 
own, fervent desires are raised to ‘ glorify God 
in our bodies and in our spirits which are 
His.’ 

“The lapse of time offers matter for solemn 
consideration ; the end of it, when viewed in con- 
nection with an entrance upon that state which 
admits of no change, feels truly awful; anda 
sense of the purity which must clothe disem- 
bodied, glorifed spirits, contrasted with our own 
poor vestment of mortal infirmity, is felt almost 
appalling, even to the eye of feeble faith. Yet 
under the sustaining hope that ‘ the white linen’ 
will be’ prepared, and when unclothed a being 
‘clothed upon’ mercifully experienced, while in 
prostration of soul the term unworthy can be in- 
deed adopted, there is ground whereon the end 
of time can be contemplated with a serenity 
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ghich nothing inferior to such feelings can pos- 
sibly produce. 

“The mind, when raised in such holy contem- 
plation, is ready to utter the language of good 
dd Simeon, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
sation ;’ but He who is infinite in wisdom only 
knows what is best for us, what is most calcu- 
lated to effect in and through us the appointed 
york, the measure of suffering, the degree of 
patience in it needful to be proved, and the por- 
tion of active service He designs to prepare for. 

“ Under these views, the longer I sojourn on 
earth, the more I see the value and safety of en- 
deavoring daily to learn this one lesson ; leave 
all, attend to present duty, and in humility cast 
every care for the future on Him who careth for 
and will provide for) those who love and serve 
iim, in time and through eternity.” 

T. L. joined in part of the visit to the families 
of Southwark, which was accomplished with as 
little interruption as could be expected, consider- 
ing my beloved parent’s age and infirmities ; and 
she frequently mentioned feeling it as a farewell 
visit to the members of a meeting, where she 
had been long bound in peculiar interest and 


concern. 
(To be continued.) 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
(Continued from page 678.) 


While James Cockburn was a member of Rad- 
nor Monthly Meeting, he frequently appeared in 
the ministry to the satisfaction of his friends. 
He was also very useful in the exercise of the 
discipline, being often on appointments to the 
services of the meeting ; and was esteemed as a 
Friend well established in the principles of Truth. 
In the 5th month, 1807, he applied for a certifi- 
cate for himself and wife to transfer their right 
of membership to Uwchlan Monthly Meeting, 
vhich was granted in the month following. In 
the 8th month, he thus explains this movement 
in a letter to a friend : “ We are pretty well in 
health, and contented with our situation, if it 
may be our allotment to live here. We have 
attached ourselves to Pikeland meeting (a branch 
of Uwehlan Monthly Meeting) rather from an 
apprehension of duty than of choice. My mind 
is sometimes drawn into the concern and exer- 
tise of public expression, I believe rather as a 
est of my obedience, than any immediate bene- 
it to the meeting. When that end is served, I 
hope to be released from such engagements ; but 
Wish to stand in a state of dedication, resigna- 
tion, and obedience to the divine will.” 


While we are capable of being offended, it is 
in evidence that self is still alive in us. I speak 
tot as having already attained ; but I see this as 
‘point unto which I must arrive. I feel as being 
‘lone in the midst of the earth. Perhaps it is 
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right I should thus be separated from my friends, 
in order to become separated from myself, or 
from selfish feelings. Father of mercy! eternal 
Fountain of uncreated love! may I ever bow 
before thee in the deepest humility ;—that so I 
may know an abiding in thy tent of holy quiet,— 
following the Lamb whithersoever he goeth in 
my regeneration, and thus be resigned into pas- 
sive and active obedience, so as to accelerate my 
union with thee. 


5th mo. 1810. Believing it possible even for 
those esteemed good men to indulge favorite 
views, the application of which would prove in- 
jurious to themselves and to society, I have not 
been able implicitly to imbibe the opinions of 
others, without feeling a corresponding evidence 
in my own mind for adopting them. 


The proper exercise of the discipline of the 
church, I consider as a weighty trust devolving 
on society. In my view, those endowments 
which proceed from the moving influence and 
directing wisdom of Truth, are necessary for its 
profitable administration. If these are requisite 
for transacting the common business of the 
church, proposals to alter the established order 
of society seem to require great clearness of the 

receptions of Truth, and certainty of feeling its 
influence. Though the principles of goodness 
are unchangeable, I do not expect rules of disci- 
pline to remain stationary. Rules and regula- 
tions that are proper and useful in one age, by a 
change of cireumstances, may become unneces- 
sary, or liable to alteration, in another. I be- 
lieve also, thet as there is in the human mind a 
progression in the knowledge and practice of the 
principles of righteousness, so a correspondent 
improvement in the order and discipline of soci- 
ety will take place. But it is equally certain if 
there is an overlooking of the principle of Truth, — 
if there is a leaning to and mixing with the poli- 
ey of the world, there will be a correspondent 
declension. 

If we recur to first principles, we must believe 
that the virtue and efficacy of Truth is the same 
that ever it was ; and that if the church is pro 
erly exercised to dwell under the influence of this 
virtue and life, there is no doubt that qualifica- 
tions will be witnessed to place judgment in the 
right line. But if there is a reverting from the 
principle of Truth,— a leaning on external evi- 
dence and human understanding,—if there is an 
indulging of favorite schemes, and endeavors 
used to act in church business agreeably to 
these,—is it any wonder that difficulties occur,— . 
that meetings for business often become para- 
lysed in their strength, and miss the profitable 
exercise of discipline? I make these remarks 
with diffidence, because I am convinced of m 
own deficiency and weakness: but I have faith 
in the principle, that it will qualify every one 
for his proper part and business in the adminis- 
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tration of the discipline, if there is a close in- 
dwelling with it. 

I conceive the primary objects of the disci- 
pline of society are, the preservation of members 
who are in danger of sliding from the principles 
of Truth,—the restoration of those who have 
stepped aside, and, where labor is ineffectual, the 
separation of impenitent offenders. The preser- 
vation or restoration of man from the dominion 
of evil, forms a very distinguishing part of the 
gospel design. The forgiving of injuries, tres- 
passes and offences,—the extension of charity, 
sympathy, love and benevolence,—are among 
the principal duties enjoined by gospel obliga- 
tion. Christian discipline evidently hath its 
foundation in the nature of these things. The 
formation of society requires the exercise of these 
reciprocal obligations as duties incumbent in 
themselves. All subordinate rules of discipline, 
in my view, ought to be in a line of consistency 
with these mutual obligations and duties. They 
are plain and explicit. Ifa member commits an 
offence against the church, it is under indispen- 
sable obligations to deal with him in labor and 
care according to gospel order. If this exercise 
and labor prove successful,—if the offender sub- 
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jects, as well as clear and impressive in relation 
to practical righteousness. 

Soon after his settlement at Providence, his 
mind appears to have been exercised for the 
welfare of the members of Radnor Monthly Meet. 
ing,—the place of his first settlement in this 
land—the first meeting of Friends which he be. 
came concerned to attend—where also he was 
received into membership, and first opened his 
mouth in public testimony. So now, the first 
fruits of his travels in the work of the ministry 
were directed to this part of society, and Gwy. 
nedd Monthly Meeting furnished him with 4 
minute of its concurrence to visit the families of 
Friends in the compass of that meeting. From 
the notes which he kept of this family visit, it 
appears that his religious labors were extended 
to twenty-one families at Charlestown Particular 
meeting; forty-one at the Valley meeting ; forty. 
five at Radnor ; twenty-seven at Haverford ; and 
forty-one at Merion : making one hundred and 
seventy-five in all. 


Letter to a Friend. 
10th month, 16th, 1811. 


Respected friend, —It is with particular regret, 


mits to gospel discipline-—he has, in my view, | I have understood thou hast formed a resolution 
a valid claim to forgiveness and restoration. By | to withdraw from the religious fellowship of 
his returning to the principle, and his submis-{ Friends. This circumstance is the more painful 
sion to Christian discipline, he hath a virtual | to my mind, as I had entertained expectations of 


right of membership, nor should he be deprived | another kind. About ten years ago, when I first 
of the advantage, comfort and satisfaction of en- became acquainted with the Society, I occasionally 


joying it, after proper concessions are made. __| saw thee at the Valley meeting ; and from an ap- 
The human mind is liable to seasons of de-| prehension that thou wast not a stranger to the 
pression and discouragement ; it is liable to be | operation and sensibilities of the principle o 
acted on by a connexion of circumstances, and | Truth, I entertained a degree of esteem and 
it is not improbable that some who may be pre- | good-will towards thee. On becoming more ac- 
maturely cut off from society by injudicious dis- | quainted with thy general character, I still looked 
ownments, may be so discouraged, or so weak, as , forward to the time when thou would more avail 
to sink under the influence of those causes which | ingly remember the tender feelings of thy youth, 
tended to lead them from the principle. Where-| and become more closely united to Friends, by 
as, if they were rightly dealt with in the Chris-| manifesting a more lively zeal for the promotion 
tian spirit of meekness and love, they might be and spreading of the principles of Truth, which 
restored to the unity and care of the church ;' can alone enlighten the dubious way of errip 
and this might tend to strengthen their minds, mortals, and recall and preserve them in the 
and excite them to a closer indwelling with the | paths of virtue, rectitude and peace. 
principle of Truth which alone can preserve. It is probable, thou grounds thy resolution on 
In the 10th month, 1810, Uwchlan Monthly | an idea of consistency of character, and that tho 
Meeting acknowledged James Cockburn’s gift in | mayst not counteract in the political world wha 
the ministry, and recommended him to Caln | thou professes in the religious. But in promo 
Quarterly Meeting of ministers and elders, where | ting this consistency of character on the ground 
he was accepted as a minister in unity. In the thou hast taken, it is a serious question, whethe 
ensuiug year he removed to a farm he had pur- thou art not about to sacrifice principle to polit 
chased in Lower Provideace on the east side of ical expediency? Or, whether any object can 
Schuylkill, and became a member of Gwynedd be gained by the adoption of political expedien 
Monthly Meeting, to which he and Isabella his cy, which will atone for the sacrifice of princi 
wife were recommended by certificate in the 8th ple? In looking round on every side, I cans 
mo. 1811. While he was a member of Caln, none worthy the acceptance of a generous mind 
Quarter, his communications by way of gospel |—I mean, those advantages connected with pri 
ministry, though not very frequent nor extensive, | vate interest. It is possible thou hast set these 
were acceptable to his friends, and often remark- | questions at comparative rest in thy mind, b 
able for depth of penetration on doctrinal sub-| endeavoring to reconcile the policy of the worl 
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yith that of the gospel; and by calling into view 
the advantages of civil, well-ordered government. 
The first endeavor will forever remain fruitless. 
The spirit of the world and the benignity and 
simplicity of the gospel, are diametrically oppo- 
ite; the ascendency of the one must subject and 
subvert the other. With regard to the second, 
shile I sincerely respect every endeavor to im- 
rove the condition of the human family, I am 
atisfied the best interests of man can be pro- 
noted only on the ground of the immutable 
principles of Truth. All the systems of politi- 
al expediency which have been called into ope- 
ntion, have successively left the human race 
subjected to all the evils which stand connected 
vith the extensive operations of selfish, unsub- 
dued passions. Alas! what bave all the legis- 
lators, politicians and warriors, who have dazzled 
the multitude in every age, done for man? At 
this moment, the major part of the human family 
are sunk in moral and circumstantial degrada- 
tion: nor can they ever be elevated to their 
proper sphere of action, or recognise the import- 
ance of the human character, as it stands on the 
scale of existence, but by becoming acquainted 
with the light of Truth. It is by this only that 


they can become acquainted with the powers of 
their being, and with the nature of those duties 
which are essentially incumbent on their situa- 


tion, as standing in connexion with the constitu- 
tion of things, and the responsibilities of their 
free agency. 

Society is a combination of individuals. If 
eyery individual were enlightened and acquainted 
with the operations of Truth, private order and 
regularity would take place, and public order and 
tranquillity would be easily maintained. From 
the history of expired ages,—from the history 
and developement of the human character as it 
operates under the influence of its own selfish, 
unregulated passions,—we have demonstrable 
evidence that no device of human policy,—no 
plan of political expediency, can effectually 
meliorate the social state of mankind. The 
experiment has been tried for several thousand 
years; and at this very time, amidst all our 
supposed refinement,—amidst all our discoveries 
of arts and sciences, and all our acquaintance 
with general speculation, —the majority of human 
laws are rather calculated to depress the humau 
mind, and retard its progression in the path of 
possible moral perfectibility. It is then certainly 
time for the votaries of humanity,—for the be- 
nevolent, the philanthropic and the patriotic,— 
to try another plan. By the little survey I have 
taken, we need not hesitate what the plan ought 
tobe. It is a plan devised by Divine wisdom, 
and offered by Divine Goodness to the acceptance 
ofman. The acceptance of the agency of Vivine 
grace can alone regulate our disordered passions, 
and render us capable to partake of the comforts 
of this life and the happiness of the next. 
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Convinced and impressed as I am with this 
view of things, I cannot but feel regret that men 
of thy intelligence and influence in society, should 
turn from the recognition of the essential princi- 
ple of Truth, and place all your weight in the 
scale of political expediency ; which cannot pro- 
duce any permanent advantage to the human 
family, but remains continually under the fluc- 
tuating influence of selfish passions. Where are 
now the republics of Greece and Rome? where, 
the enthusiasm of France in the cause of liberty ? 
At some future day, when, in the revolutions of 
political expediency, the American empire may be- 
come divided among her potent chiefs, may some 
ask, Where is the republic of America? while 
the interests of humanity are forever lost in the 
devouring vortex of selfish passions ! 

Why then should thou expend all thy care 
and solicitude on objects of such contingency, 
when certain and substantial good remains with 
the principle thou art disposed to sacrifice? By 
withdrawing from the operation, or shrinking 
from the testimonies it has given us to bear, 
thou wilt suffer loss in thy private condition, and 
deprive society of the advantages.of thy example, 
and of those services which Truth would qualify 
thee to exercise. 

I am aware that every one has a right to exer- 
cise his own judgment. But in cases of this kind 
it is necessary to reflect very deliberately on 
every side, that no possible deception may bias 
the mind, and give a spring to our actions the 
wrong way. If the public good is thy leading 
object, I am certain an adherence to the princi- 
ples of Truth in which thou hast been educated, 
would much more promote it than any exertions 
or interference with the policies of the world. 
Let worldly politicians maintain the best mode 
of political expediency they can: in their present 
situation it is certainly best to do so, and we may 
render them assistance by acting consistent with 
the principles of Truth that we profess. In this 
way we may promote the interests of humanity ; 
but never by leaving the principle, and becoming 
active partisans in any of the dark systems which 
lean on war. Qur progress in meliorating the 
condition of the human family may be hidden 
from public view,—may be slow in its opera- 
tion,—but it will be certain, under the overruling 
influences of Divine Providence. 


James CocK3URN. 


On the 15th of the 12th month, 1812, he 
commenced a visit to the families of Gwynedd 
Preparative meeting, accompanied by Jesse Wil- 
liams, a minister, Hugh Foulke, Priscilla Foulke, 
and his wife Isabella Cockburn. They visited 
upwards of ninety families; among whom are 
noted nine persons above eighty years of age, and 
about the same number who were between seventy 
and eighty. They finished the visit about the 
commencement of the year 1813; and the list — 
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teense cae natiaenneeie enter taa neta 
of names might be interesting to some of the | best of a great man’s endowments. Thank him 
members of that meeting as showing “ how ages | for that. Not that we were ignorant of it, but 
and generations pass away.” it is good to be reminded of a noble truth, when 
(To be continued.) it is confirmed by living ‘illustrations. Still we 
had it all from an apostle, the mouth-piece of 
God. We heard, from the voice of the Spirit, 
that the great endowments which constitute 
what we usually call great minds, are insigni- 
ficant in comparison with a heart overflowing 
with love to God and man. It was told us, from 
that world where alone accomplishments are 
correctly graded, that the tongues of men and 
angels, gifts of prophecy, understanding of 
mysteries, “and knowledge, were a profitable 
nothing without love. Love is chief, even in 
the abiding triad of graces. Love, which in 
| this silly world, often takes a secondary rank, is 
the loftiest endowment of the heavenly state. 
I also understand the writer before me to say 
that it was the great favor of God to Penn, 
What a truth, and how true—the best things of | that these endowments were preserved in their 
Jesus abide longest in the failing intellect ! | strength, when his mind was enfeebled by anx- 
This sentiment comes now as a sudden sug- | ieties, and broken by disease. Thank him again. 
gestion, from a paragraph in Janney's Life of | Such notices of Divine goodness strengthen our 
William Penn, a book which I am reading with | faith in the word, that when heart and flesh 
much interest. I meant to have reached the | fail, God will be the strength of the heart still. 
end at the present sitting; but the thought Yes, it was God’s great and peculiar favor to 
above so commands my feelings, that I will finish | this man, that when he came upon the darken- 
the evening in communing with the readers of | 19g days so void of Luman pleasure, sweetness 
the Observer upon it. I have come to the old | of temper, and a heart of overflowing love, sur- 


He who dilligently discharges the duties of 
the earthly, may not less sedulously— nay, at 
the same moment—fiulfil those of the heavenly 
sphere ; at once “diligent in business,’ and 
“fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” — Caird. 


From The Christian Observer. 
‘HE KNOWETH OUR FRAME.” 


And knowing it, how thoughtfully he has 
tempered conditions of spiritual experience to 
its infirmities? The weakest in intellect may 
yet be the strongest in grace. Indeed, we often 
see the perception of gracious sentiments most 
vivid when the mental powers are in decay. | 


age of Governor Penn, when his physical frame | Vived the wreck of other gifts. In the time 
was shattered by paralysis, and his mental facul-| Which he had now reached, what could have 


ties sympathised with his bodily infirmities, | supplied their place? In the world he had 
The sentence which arrested my reading is this; | been great. In a respectable measure, he had 

“ His memory was impaired, his noble intellect was possessed those talents apon which, in a healthy 
clouded; but the sweetaess of his temper remained, | state of society » greatness usually eer et These 
and he was favored to retain the highest and best of had qualified him for a distinguished place as a 
his endowments—a sensé of spiritual enjoyment, and | civilian. Through a long course of years he 
@ heart overflowing with love to God and man.” | was a reliable and successful intercessor for the 

It is true, here is only the plain account of | people at the court of kings. With a policy, 
an experience which is not so very uncommon | then unrivalled in sagacious forecast, he mould- 
as to surprise us. It involves a sentiment of | ed the institutions of a great commonwealth. 
priceless worth, but that sentiment is not new| But he was almost done with the world nov. 
to my reason or reflection ; 1 think it is not new | His affairs with the kings and commonwealths 
tomy heart. Still there is something in this | of earth were rapidly closing up. He beheld 
simple record of God’s dealings with a lovely | the dawning of a new sphere of events aud 
and illustrious, but broken man, which affects | duties, where usefulness, honor and joy ensue 
me as if with a new revelation from the regions | ¥p08 the temper of the affections, rather than 
of thought. I linger over it, as over an unex- | greatness of intellect—where the most gentle 
pected disclosure of a treasure of grace. and holy gifts confer glory. In such an hour, 

I admire the dealings of God with the par-| whet relic could be saved out from the scatter- 
ticular subject of this biography—dealings which | ing of bis. former taleuts so valaable as love 
I more gratefully appreciate, after reading along | abiding in its strength! What else could meet 
record of his spiritual experiences and labors. | 4 failing man’s chief, his almost only wants— 
But far beyond its benefits ina single case, [| Submission, quiet, calmness in suffering, and 
adore the wisdom and grace of the mediatorial | fulness of prospect of heaven! * * * * * 
arrangement, which brings the best and holiest 


things of heaven into loving union with the 
weakest things of earth. 

The biographer of Penn tells us that a con- 
sciousness of spiritual enjoyment, and a heart 
overflowing with love to God and man, are the 


Nore Turs.—It was a fine and true remark, 
that they who will abandon a friend for one 
error, know but little of human character, and 
prove that their hearts are as cold as their judg- 
ments ere weak. 
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A tribute to the memory of Elizabeth Webster, 
who died on the 25th ult., in the 91st year of 
her age, a member of Byberry Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
“ Her ehildren rise up and call her blessed.”” 
In furnishing a record of the death of our 
and much respected friend, it seems right 
to offer a little tribute to the memory of her 
long and useful /ife, which was chequered with 
many a scene of vicissitude and trial; yet through 
all these, there was a gleam of sunshine to 
brighten her pathway, in the possession of a 
cheerful, tender, loving spirit, which sweetened 
many a bitter cup and heightened many a social 
oy. 
“alisabeth Webster was the last survivor of 
the Gilbert family, who were taken captives by 
the Indians on our frontiers, in the year 1780. 
She was the youngest of that afflicted company, 
and being of a sprightly, interesting age and dis- 
position, she was early adopted into the family 
of one of the chiefs, where she received nought 
but kindness ; and being young in years, her 
affections were won upon by the indulgences and 
caresses of those who had assumed the charge of 
her; and she ever retained an attachment for 
her Indian father, as she was wont to term him, 
and of whom she always spoke with respect and 
veneration. 

Some years after returning to her native land, 
she married; and although circumstanced in 
life, in common with many of her cotemporaries, 
with few of the luxuries or even comforts around 
her which are now so generally dispensed amongst 
us, She was cheerfully contented with her lot, 
diligently ministering to the necessities of her 
own family of children; and ever willing to lend 
a helping hand to a needy neighbor or friend. 
Her eapacity for usefulness in this respect was 
remarkable, which, combined with the habits of 
industry and economy always secured her a wel- 
come wherever she went. Possessed of a kind, 
affectionate and sympathizing heart, it was in 
the sick room as a skilful nurse and watcher by 
the bed side of the suffering, that her talents 
were most fully eden and her labors most 
highly appreciated. 

When the increasing infirmities of age obliged 
her to withdraw from much active exertion, she 
applied herself with great industry to the use of 
her needle, and thereby supported herself in her 
declining years, until dimness of sight rendered 
it impracticable for her to continue thus employed. 
She reluctantly yielded to the necessity imposed 
by the failure of her physical powers, and learned 
how to sit with her hands unoccupied. It was 
Interesting to witness her placid, quiet resigna- 
tion to this dispensation, and the cheerful, affec- 
tionate and contented disposition, which were 
manifest under her increasing privations. 

She delighted in the pleasures of friendship, 
Was strong in her attachments, and grateful for 


| gaze upon 
| face of the noon-day it was painful even to 
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kindness and attentions received; and with a 
heart full of love for all, ofttimes using the ex- 
pression, she knew not that she had an enemy 
in the world, she passed quietly and gently dowa 
the valeof years. The pale messenger’s approach 
gave her no alarm; she felt peace, and trusted 
she would be received into the mansion of rest 
and happiness ; though at times she had expres- 
sed a sense of her unworthiness to be admitted 
into the realms of bliss. 

Without much increase of suffering she passed 
away from this to a better state of being. And 
we doubt not her spirit is entered where sorrow 
and suffering are unknown, and where the just 
and the pure in heart receive the welcome. 
“ Come, ye blessed, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you.” 

On the occasion of her funeral, the company 
assembled in the Meeting House; and it was a 
season of solemnity and tenderness of feeling. 
As we beheld the lifeless remains before us, still 
bearing the impress of a peaceful and happy 
spirit, we loved to contemplate the lengthened 
life cf our departed friend ; to recount her vir- 
tues, her excellencies, and her kindnesses : and 
as we saw the multitude of friends and neigh- 
bors gathering to pay the last tribute of respect, 
the conviction fastened upon our mind, that 
there was scarcely an individual in that large 
company but had known and felt either imme- 
diately or remotely, the salutary efiects of her 
kind attention and sympathy, in seasons of sor- 
row, suffering and affliction ; and, where grateful 
hearts abound, it truly may be said, “ Her chil- 
dren, those to whom she has ministered, rise’ up 
and call her blessed.” 


THE AGED AND THEIR DEATH. 


I connect old age by analogy with approach- 
ing night, yet not with any feeling that would 
taint it with the idea of gloom. All our opera- 
tions with night, though solemn and subdued, 
are not melancholy. There are nights which na- 
ture and the soul invest with a stilly, lustrous 
purity, as touching as it is holy—when the world 
and its cares are lulled to peace—when the quiet 
moon looks gently and brightly on the landscapes 
and dwellings of sarth--when the dim prospect, 
filled with visions undefined, and fading with a 
mysterious porspective, is more spiritually beau- 
tiful in its very obscurity, when a mild light re- 
veals the distant glories which a more burning 
splendor had concealed, and makes it rapture to 
the face of that heaven, which in the 


glanee at. And thus I can think of the virtue 
ous aged. I can see the ardent fervors of youth 
softened gradually down to this beautiful moon- 
light of existence, and the view above them 

wing more exalted and sublime, as that 
‘around them becomes more circumscribed and 
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vague ; and the virtuous deeds they have done 
on earth rising as they approach to heaven, shin- 
ing as the stars in glory. I can see one of such 
retiring gracefully from the scene of his labors 
and usefulness, to rest in the bosom of love, to 
be supported by those arms which once had 
clung around his knees, to be blessed by those 
lips which he first had taught to move in prayer, 
and to call God—* our Father.” I can see him 
with heart that can yet be cheerful, and an eye 
that can yet glisten in the joys of youth, but 
with a spirit devoid of fear, solemnized by the 
shadow of a coming and a great event. I can 
see him sinking tranquilly into the sleep from 
which the sleeper awakens in eternity, his mind 
illumined with dreams of happy memories and 
of holy hopes, and-then the prophet’s prayer is 
mine—“ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my latter end be like his!” 4H. G. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


FIRST MONTH 16, 1858, 


Marriep,—At Camden, Delaware, on the 16th ult., 
according to the order of the Religious Society of 
Friends, Epwarp M. Neen tes, of this city, to Cor- 
nELIA, daughter of Hunn Jenkins, of the former place. 


, At Mount Holly, New Jersey, on the 15th ult., 
by Friends’ ceremony, Joun A. Nexptes, of Balti- 
more, to Carorine Aveusta, daughter of the late 
Jacob Stratton of this city. 


Dizp,—In Brighton, Monroe County, N. Y., on the 
18th of last month, of consumption, Wittiam M. Car- 
PENTER, son of Elias Carpenter. His severe suffer- 
ings were borne with Christian patience, his prayer to 
his Heavenly Father, was answered in the assurance 
that his sins were forgiven him, and death was wel- 
comed as the messenger of release from suffering. 


——, On Seventh day morning, ist mo. 9th, 1858, 
at the residence of his father, Isaac Dolby, in Cam- 
den, Del., Witttam Doxey, of a lingering illness, iw 
the 28th year of his age. 


» Near Milford, Clermont Co., Ohio, on Sixth 
day. evening the 17th of 12th mo., 1857, Purse Jane, 
consort of Thomas W. Moore, and daughter of John 
and Mary Way, of Halfmoon, Centre Co., Pa., in the 
27th year of her age. Previous to her close, she gave 
the most satisfactory evidence, that her way was 
“ bright and clear before her;’? and a short time before 
her demise, she took an affectionate leave of her family 
and friends, saying, “my witl and wish is for you to 
do right ;?? and a few moments before her sweet spirit 
took its flight, she exclaimed, ‘ Jyo! joy! joy! joy! 
and peace for ever more.” And under this sweet 
covering of Heavenly love she breathed her last, and 
has entered, we doubt not, into that glorious rest pre- 


pared for the righteous from the foundation of the 
world. 


A meeting of the Association of Friends for the re- 
lief of the-suffering poor, will be held at the store of 
Edward Pafrish, S. W. corner 8th and Arch streets, 
3d story, on 7th day, this evening, at 7} o'clock. 


The teaching of the Spirit, exemplified in the 
history of two Slaves. 


The work of the Holy Spirit is often seen ina 
remarkable manrer oussapiitied in the poor, the 
illiterate and the oppressed among men. The 
martyrs and primitive converts were enabled b 

it to rejoice in tribulation, to count it all joy 
when they suffered persecution, to endure hard. 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, to forgive 
their enemies, to pray for them that despitefully 
used them, and to breathe forth for such, even 
whilst suffering the agonies of a cruel death at 
their hands,—*“ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” The spirit which supported and in- 
structed them, has not been withdrawn from the 
church, and we may occasionally observe it 
abasing those of the highest, or elevating those 
of the lowest conditions in life. In quietude and 
in humility it instructs its followers, strengthen- 
ing them under multiplied sufferings and wrongs, 
to bear all, and to forgive all, in hope to obtain 
through faith and meekness the crown of life in 
the end. It is to set forth true religion operating 
in the poor, despised, and degraded slave, to 
show the spiritual nature of that gospel which is 
the power of God unto salvation, and its perfect 
adaptation to the lowest and most destitute condi- 
tivn in life, that we have been induced to prepare 
the following anecdotes, the truth of which we 
have verified. 


Some years ago, KE. H., a female minister of 
the Society of Friends, paid a religious visit 
through some of the Southern States. Places 
of public entertainment in those districts being 
rare, it not unfrequently happens that travellers 
are obliged either to trespass on the private 
hospitality of strangers, or to refesh themselves 
and horses by the road side, with such provisions 
as they may have brought with them. It so oc- 
curred to E. H. and her company whilst in 
North Carolina. They nope by the side of 
a wood that their horses might feed ; and during 
the detention thus occasioned, she discovered a 
a small log hut in an adjoining thicket, which 
so forcibly attracted her mind as to induce her 
to visit it. When she reached the door she dis- 
covered an old colored man, apparently about 
seventy years of age, sitting on a bench making 
shoes. Accosting him in a friendly way, she 
said, “I think I willcome in.” He immediately 
arose and presented her with a bench to sit on. 
In the course of the conversation which ensued, 
he informed her that he had a wife and five 
children, but that they were all separated from 
him, and that no two of his children were to- 

ether, and none of them with his wife. The 
riend expressed to him a little matter in the 
way of religious exhortation, at the conclusion 
of which he asked her if she would like to hear 
him give an account of himself. On her reply- 
ing in the affirmative, he told her, that about 
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twelve years before, it had pleased God to visit 
him. That previously he had been very wicked, 
and that his master was cross, and the overseer 
cross. That having closed in with the visitations 
of Divine mercy, God had sweetened his bitter 
capand rendered his rough path smooth. His 
bitter cup, he said, was parting with his wife 
and family, and the rough path was his slavery. 
At the mention of his bereavement he was much 
affected, and his tears flowed freely, but he did 
not murmur or complain. During the whole of 
the conversation the old man kept diligently at 
his work. The Friend now inquired if he lived 
alone ? He said, “ Yes! Nobody lives with me; 
—yet Iam never alone. God never leaves me ; 
‘cause I close in with visitation. He never 
leaves me. He changed the heart of massa to 
me; he changed the heart of overseer ;—all 
‘cause I closed in with visitation.” Observing 
him to make use of several texts of Scripture, 
the Friend said, “thou canst read I find !’”’ he 
replied, ‘‘no, I never read a word; but ever 
since I closed with visitation, God helps my 
memory. Massa lets me go to church once in 
five weeks, and I can remember what the minis- 
ter says, till I go again.” In the course of the 
conversation he informed her that the overseer 
cut him out his work, which was a pair of shoes 
a day, and that as he usually was at his task by 
day-light he often had it done before night. On 
her asking how he spent the remainder of his 
time, he said,—* well missus, I will tell you; I 
shut the door and go in that corner and wait upon 
God.” “In what way dost thou wait upon 
him?” <“ Will missus believe me?” ‘TI will 
believe thee.” ‘I sometimes feel here” (laying 
his hand on his breast) ‘something that tells 
me to sing a hymn,—then I sing a hymn; 
sometimes | feel something that says you must 
pray,—and then [ pray; and O missus, if the 
white people knew what good times I have in 
prayer, I tell you they would come and join me; 
—and sometimes I feel that I must wait upon 
God in silence. Missus knows about that.” 
On her enquiring after which of these different 
kinds of spiritual exercises he felt strongest, he 
replied— Why missus you will think it mighty 
strange, but I feel the strongest when I have 
waited upon God in silence.” The Friend then 
made some remarks designed to encourage him 
to continue faithful to his blessed inward guide. 
On her concluding, he arose from his seat and 
took her hand saying—‘ Missus, we don’t know 
what’s behind the curtain. I did not know God 
would send you here that we should have such 
good talk ;—may you meet me in heaven. 


The next anecdote was related by W. R., a 
minister of the Gospel, who visited this country 
from England a few years ago. He had been 
to North Carolina, and on his return to the 
Northern States, he tarried for the night at an 
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inn, in Virginia, the landlord of which was a 
slave-holder. In the morning when the usual 
hour for proceeding on their journey came, his 
companion was not to be found. After waiting 
some time, W. R. commenced a search for him, 
and at last discovered him discoursing with a 
colored man at the stables. As W. drew near 
he felt that there was an unusual degree of 
solemnity about them, and on reaching them he 
found that his companion was bathed in tears. 
The latter afterwards informed him, that having 
felt an interest for the man, he had entered into 
conversation with him, whereby his feelings had 
been affected in a very remarkable manner. He 
| had found him to be a slave belonging to their 
landlord; a poor down-trodden, and severely 
used man, yet a humble, confiding, and dignified 
Christian. The severity with which he had been 
treated, led him to use no invective against his 
oppressor, but as a Christian he longed for his 
| present peace and everlasting salvation. In the 
|course of the conversation, being asked if he 
could read, he replied that he had been anxious 
to learn but could not accomplish it. This cir- 
cumstance bad for a long time given him much 
trouble ;—but one day whilst engaged in his 
ordinary labor, he had an intimation, which was 
as a voice informing him, that he could read as 
well as others. By this he was much comforted, 
as he gathered therefrom that bis own particular 
duties, and the will of the Most High concerning 
him, were as clearly unfolded to his mind as if 
he had been enabled to read them in a book. It 
was by obedience and close attention to that in- 
struction thus pointed out to him, that he had 
witnessed a growth in Christian experience, and 
that perfection in the spiritual graces which was 
manifest in him. ‘The heart must be kept 
clean,’”’ he said,—‘‘ I love every body, and feel 
at times as if could embrace every body. My 
master abuses me, but it would not do to hate 
him ;—I love him,—I pray for him. If I was 
to hate him, I should be as bad as he is,—but I 
love him, I pray for him.” This was the doc- 
trine unfolded in the secret of his soul. It is 
the genuine fruit of the gospel, and in the purity 
and love it inculcates, may be found the spirit of 
the angelic song, “ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peaee, good will to men.” That 
which instructed this illiterate slave that the 
heart must be kept clean, is the only power by 
which he could be enabled to effect it: That 
which bid him love his enemies, was that by 
which alone the natural aversions and resent- 
ments of our nature could be overcome ; and that 
which led him to pray for them, is the one foun- 
tain from which all the streams of true and 
effectual prayer must fiow. ‘The heart of the 
listener warmed as the slave spoke, he 
greeted him as a brother beloved, and felt that, 
poor and afflicted as he was, ignorant and deluded 
as others might esteem him to be, he had indeed 
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THE EXILED NEGROES IN CANADA. 
THE COLONY AT BUXTON. 










































































land, made its cost amount to $2 per acre. T 
ground was level, heavily timbered with oak, 





























full cost price in ten annual instalments, with 
interest added. He bound himself at the same 
time, within a given period, to put up a house 
upon his land conforming to a prescribed model ; 
he was to furnish his own farming tools and im- 
plements, and to support himself and family. 
Only when these conditions were complied with, 
and the lands paid for, was he to receive his 
deed. A school-house, teachers and tuition were 
furnished gratuitously ; a Sabbath School was 
established ; and a rude log church, in which 
Mr. King himself officiated, was erected, and was 
open to all who might choose to. attend public 
worship in it. Such is an outline of the plan of 
the settlement of the Elgin Association at Bux- 
ton, and at the end of seven years from the date 
of its origin that settlement numbers two hun- 
dred families and about eight hundred souls ! 
Buxton is about thirteen miles south-west from 
Chatham, and is about three miles distant from 
the shore of Lake Erie. Having procured a 
conveyance we set out to visit it, under the 
guidance of the son of a warm-hearted Irishman, 
whose Quaker education only gave point to the 
impulsive gnd genial spirit of his countrymen. 
For the first seven miles the road was admirable, 
but was bordered for the most part, even in the 





































































































truly attained to eminence in the school of| immediate vicinity of the town, 
Christ.—By the“ Tract Association of Friends,”’ 





















One of the most interesting places visited in 
the course of our inquiries was the colony at 
Buxton. About nine years ago, the Rev. Wil- 
liam King, an Irish Presbyterian clergyman, re- 
siding at the time in Louisiana, and owning sev- 
eral slaves, servants of his family, and having 
through his wife become possessed of a number 
more, brought them, fifteen in all, to Canada, 
and there emancipated them. Not content with 
this, and desirous to try, on a sufficient scale, the 
question whether the emancipated negro would, 
as an agriculturist, be found self-supporting, and 
burning to improve the moral and social condi- 
tion of the negro, Mr. King became the head and 
moving agent of an association, which obtained, 
on favorable terms, a large grant of lands, be- 
longing originally to the clergy reserves. The 
land, forming a tract six miles long by three 
miles wide, was surveyed, cut through by ave- 
nues intersecting each other at right angles, and 
divided into plots of fifty acres each, each plot 
fronting upon one of theavenues. The expense 
of surveying, added to the original price of = 

e 


hickory, beech, elm, maple and basswood, and 
the virgin soil was a deep, rich, black loam. To 
this place the negroes were invited to try the 
grand experiment; each applicant was to receive 
a farm, ot as a gratuity, but paying for it the 
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by the primeval 
forest, the land being held in large tracts by those 


who had bought it to hold for higher prices. As 
we turned off toward Buxton the road became 
worse, being a good deal broken into holes, which, 
in bad weather, must have been nearly impassa- 
ble; on either side, however, there were well. 
improved farms. On the way we frequently met 
with blacks from the settlement, sometimes a 
large wagon full of men and women, with a good 
two-horse team, sometimes in a rickety affair 
drawn by a single horse, and once a black woman 
on horseback, with a boy of 11 or 12 years of 
age behind her. There was a quarterly meeting 
of the Methodists in session, and they were on 
the way to attend it. As we approached the 
settlement the neighborhood became more popu- 
lous, and we saw frequent cabins, which we took 
to form part of it. Inquiring the way, we were 
shown a little church as a guide, and, driving by 
it, we found ourselves within the domain. 

The house of Mr. King is a long log-house, 
with a high, steep roof and dormer windows, and 
a porch extending the whole length of the build- 
ing; interiorly, it is divided by transverse par- 
titions into a number of rooms which serve as 
office, sitting room, dining room, &c. Everything 
was perfectly plain, but neat and substantial. 
Not far from the house are the little mission 
church, already mentioned, the schoolhouse and 
post office of the settlement, all built of unhewn 
logs, while at some little distance are a steam 
saw-mill, a brick yard, a pearl ash factory, with 
blacksmith, carpenter and shoe shop, and the 
ccuntry store for the settlement. Fortunately 
we found the Rev. Mr. King at home and dis- 
engaged, a strongly built, middle sized and mid- 
dle aged man, of dark complexion, with a full 
square head and a homely countenance, indica- 
tive at once of kindness and sagacity. From him 
we learned that there were now at the settlement 
200 families, each occupying their own house, 
and numbering in all about 800 souls. Of the 
land, 1,025 acres were cleared and under fence, 
beside 200 acres on which the trees had been 
felled and were ready for burning, and which 
would be under cultivation the ensuing Spring. 
Of the land already fenced, 354 acres were 
planted with corn, which already, at the time of 
my visit, was safe from the frost, and promised a 
more than average crop; 200 acres had been 
planted with wheat, 70 with oats, 80 with pota- 
toes, and 120 with other crops, such as beans, 
peas, turnips and grass. There are owned by 
the settlers 200 cows, 80 oxen, 300 hogs, and 52 
horses ; there are likewise a few sheep, but they 
have not done well, and the experience of the 
community has not been favorable to sheep rais- 
ing. 

‘There are now two schools at Buxton, a male 
and female, the latter established within the past 
year for the purpose of teaching the girls plain 
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sewing, as well as those that might wish it, the 
higher branches of female education. The num- 
ber enrolled in both schools was, during the past 
year, 140, and the average attendance 58. Hith- 
erto these schools have been gratuitous, but, in 
conformity with the original idea of making the 
whole establishment self-supporting, a small pay- 
ment will henceforth be required. A Sabbath 
School, kept open on every Sabbath during the 
year, is attended by 112 pupils, and the average 
attendance is 52. 

Mr. King is a Director of the Elgin Associa- 
tion, and as such has a general superintendence 
over the temporal affairs of the Association ; but 
his office is chiefly advisory, the colonists, so long 
as they conform to the ‘ales of the Association 
in regard to their buildings and fences, being left 
to their own discretion. He is likewise a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, 
and in that capacity officiates in the Mission 
Church on the settlement. The negroes, for the 
greater part, belong to the Baptist and Metho- 
dist persuasions ; and while Mr. K.’s personal 
influence has brought a full attendance to his own 
little church, many of the negroes maintain their 
former religious connections. About one quarter 
of the whole number do not attend church at all, 
and no compulsion is used. No, intoxicating li- 
quor is made or sold within the ‘settlement ; 
drunkenness is unknown there, and since its first 
formation but one person connected with it has 
been arrested for the violation of the laws. No 
case of bastardy has hitherto oceurred ; the gene- 
ral moral standard of the community is high, and 
the social improvement is marked and manifest. 

(To be continued.) 


THE UNIVERSE. 


The universe, of which we constitute a part, 
embraces in its most extensive sense the entire 
works of God, material and immaterial. The 
immortal mind of man, the “ living soul,” which 
thinks and reasons, meditates, remembers and 
loves, together with every created spiritual ex- 
istence, belongs to the kingdom of Jehovah, and 
of his vast universe forms a part; but the term is 
frequently used in a more limited sense, embrac- 
ing only the physical heavens and the earth, with 
all the material existences which they contain. 

_ The glorious sun, whose brilliant rays give 
light and life to his accompanying retinue of 
worlds; the beautiful earth with its mountains 
and valleys, its hills and plains, its rivers, mur- 
muring rills, and glassy lakes ; the planets, for- 
ever rolling in their orbits around their king, 
the sun; the wandering comets rushing onward 
in their devious course throagh space; the 
twinkling stars, far, far away ; and the calm:sil- 
very moon, with all the material beings which 
inhabit them, belong to the physical universe. 

But, leaving this vast field, let us turn our 

attention to one little orb, the earth, our present 
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place of abode. There is sublimity here; for 
which ever way we turn our eyes we behold in- 
numerable scenes of majestic grandeur, and 
the earth is clothed with ever varying beauty. 
We are all bathed in an ocean of air, which sur- 
rounds us upon every side, and rolls its windy 
waves over our heads; and an ocean of water 
lies at our feet. 

The little hills are smiling upon the rills and 
rivulets, which dance upon their summits and 
murmur at their feet, and the lofty mountains are 
lifting up their heads to bathe them in the mist 
of the flying clouds, and receive the life-inspir- 
ing kisses of the first warm rays of the morning 
sun. The placid lakes are drinking the waters 
of the streams and the streamlets from the hills 
and the mountains, and the meandering rivers 
are rolling on to the bosom of the deep blue sea. 

The tiny wild-wood plants are peeping out 
from among the leaves; the flowers are blossom- 
ing in the gardens ; the grass is growing upon a 
thousand hills, and the grain is waving in a 
thousand fields. The“ grand old wood,” where 
the beech and the maple, and the hemlock and 
the pine, and the chestnut and the oak, and the 
elm and the sycamore, grow side by side, are 
waving in the gentle breeze, or bending before 
the driving blast. 

The reptiles are crawling upon the earth; the in- 
sects are hurrying to and fro, in the enjoyment of 
their short existence; the birds{are soaring in the 
vast atmospheric ocean; the fish are sporting in 
the waters of the rivers, lakes and. lower deep ; 
the wild beasts are roving through the forests, 
upon the mountains, and among the hills; the 
cattle are grazing in the green pastures; and 
man, the highest and noblest of earthly ex- 
istences, is toiling for bread, or pleasure, or 
wealth, or knowledge, or fame; or for the weal 
of man and the glory of the Most High; or wast- 
ing his life in ignoble idleness. 

And this, all this, the earth with its produc- 
tions has been systematically and beautifully ar- 
ranged, by men of science, into kingdoms, sub- 
kingdoms, classes, orders, genera and species. 
The whole is first divided into three great natural 
kingdoms, the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal. - All kinds of earth, as gravel, sand and 
clay, all stones and ores, the water, and the air, 
belong to the mineral kingdom. 

All plants and herbs, the grass and grain, tke 
shrubs and trees, and all things which have life, 
but neither the power of voluntary motion, nor 
any of the five senses—sight, hearing, touch, 
taste and smell, belong to the vegetable king- 
dom. Men and beasts, and birds and fish, and 
reptiles and insects, and all things which have 
either of the five senses, or the power of moving 
at will, belong to the animal kingdom. Each 
of these kingdoms is again divided and sub- 
divided, and so arranged as to form a beautiful, 
interesting, and instructive system of study. 
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THE OLD MAN. 


I saw him once before 
As he passed by the door, 
And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
E’er the pruning knife of time 

Cut him down, 
That a better man was never found 
By the crier on his round 


Through the town. 


Now he walks the streets, 
And looks at all he meets 
So forlorn, 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
As tho’ he would have said 
They are gone. 


My Grand-mamma has gaid, 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago, 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
On the snow. 


Now his nose is long and thin, 
And rests upon his chin 

Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 

In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
The breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer. 
If I should live to be 
The last leaf on the tree, 
In the spring, 
They may smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


©. W. Hormes. 


THE PATIENCE OF THE POOR. 
BY RICHAKD MONCKTON MILES. 


When leisurely the man of ease 
His morning’s daily course begins, 
And round him in bright cirele sees 
The comforts Independence wins, 
He seems unto himself to hold 
An uncontested natural right 
In life a volume te unfold 
Of simple ever-new delight. 


And if, before the evening close, 
The hours their rainbow wings let fall, 
And sorrow shakes his bland repose, 
And too continuous pleasures pall, 
He murmurs as if Nature broke 
Some promise plighted at his birth, 
In bending him beneath the yoke 
Borne by the common sons of earth. 


They starve beside his plenteous board, 
They halt behind his easy wheels, 
But sympathy in vain affords 
The sense of ills he never feels. 
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He knows he is the same as they, 
A feeble, piteons, mortal thing, 
And sti!l expects that every day 
[Increase and change of bliss should bring. 


Therefore when he is called to know 
The deep realities of pain, 
He shrinks, as from a viewless blow, 
He writhes as in a magic chain: 
Untaught that trial, toil and care, 
Are the great charter of his kind, 
It seems disgrace for him to share 
Weakness of flesh and human mind. 


Not so the people’s honest child, 
The field-flower of the open sky, 
Ready to live while winds are wild, 
Nor, when they soften, loth to die ; 
To him there never came the thought 
That this his life was meant to be 
A pleasure-house where peace unbought 
Should minister to pride or glee. 


You oft a hear him murmur loud 
Against the uneven lots of Fate, 
You oft may see him inly bowed 
Beneath affliction’s weight on weight :— 
But rarely turns he on his grief 
A face of petulant snrprise, 
Or scorns whate’er benign relief 
The hand of God or man supplies. 


Behold him on his rustic bed, 
The unluxurious couch of need, 
Striving to raise his aching head, 
And sinking powerless as a reed : 
So sick in both he hardly knows 
Which is his heart’s or body’s sore, 
For the more keen his anguish grows 
His wife and children pine the more. 


No search for him of dainty food, 
But coarsest sustenance of life,— 
No rest by artful quiet wooed, 
But household cries and wants and strife ; 
Affection can at best employ 
Her utmost of unbandy care, 
Her prayers and fears are weak to buy 
The costly drug, the purer air. 


Pity herself, at such a sight, 
Might lose her gentleness of mien, 
And clothe her form in angry might, 
And as a wild despair be seen ; 
Did she not hail the lesson taught 
By this unconscious suffering boor, 
To the high sons of lore and thought, 
—The sacred Patience of the Poor. 
This great endurance of each ill, 
As a plain fact whose right or wrong 
They question not, confiding stil!, 
That it shall last not overlong ; 
Willing, from first to last, to take 
The mysteries of our life, as given, 
Leaving the time-worn soul to slake 
Its thirst in an undoubted Heaven. 


Be plain in clothes, furniture and food, but 
be clean, and then the coarser the better; the 
rest.is a folly and a snare. Therefore, next to 
sin, avoid daintiness and choiceness about your 
person and houses. For if it be not an evil in 
itself, it is a temptation to it, and may be ac- 
counted a nest for sin to breed in.— Wm. Penn. 
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oom “The Lateuge Sour” , Thus nature constantly operates around us with- 


THE VALUE OF A WORM. out our being aware of it. How many persons 
Among the works of God there is nothing | have ungratefully supposed that nn hee crea- 
ntemptible, nothing even insignificant : that | CS Were to be regarded as a pest and nuisance. 

which Lomas ie is ‘ay in Cites of our | be farmer, the grazier, and the gardener, have 
limited faculties ; the more inquisitively we look | beheld them without suspecting that they were 
at nature the more occasion shall we have to | _ . Folder Knneith' Sema th 
exclaim with Wadsworth :-— grazier especially deriving benefit from them, 
« Pride since they work in fields where the spade cannot 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, penetrate. 


Is littleness ; and he who feels contempt William Kirby slightly alludes to them in his 
For any living thing, hath faculties Bridgewater Treatise on the “‘ Wisdom of God 

» Which be hao never Gps, in the Creation of Animals ;’’ but since this 
We have no better illustration of the impor- | volume was written, the earth-worm, as well as 
tance of apparently insignificant things than in| the whole class of worms to which it belongs, 
the worm. namely, the Annelida, has undergone a very 
Whoever beholds the creature delving and | lengthy and popular examination by Dr. Wil- 
winding through the mould, probably has thought | liams, who has published the result of his ob- 
how useless a place it occupies in the scale of | servatious ina paper of some hundred and twenty 
creation ; and yet, what will our readers who | pages in the report of the British Association for 
are unacquainted with the fact think, when we| 1851. That paper unfolds in a remarkable de- 
assure them that the common earth-worm is at| gree the exquisite contrivance of nature in her 
once shovel, plough, harrow, and manure? Of} most unobserved works, or, rather, let us say, 
all that soil which is the richest and most | the wonderful wisdom of God in the most unob- 
adapted for the gardener’s purpose, there is'scarce-| served of his creatures. The very name by 
ly any which has not passed through the intes- | which this class is distinguished by naturalists, 
tines of the worm, and the earthy casts. which | the Annelida, is given to it from an early per- 
are seen lying about after its burrowings, are ception of the marvellous contrivance of its 
little patehes of rich mould which have derived | rings; for if the reader observes it, which he 
an extraordinary nutrition from the cause we, may very easily do either by watching its move- 


have mentioned. Mrs. Somerville, in her “ Phy- | ments in the mould, or placing it before his eyes 
sical Geography,” mentions it as probable that | on a table, he will see that its coil of blood-red 
of the finer vegetable mould there is not a par- | rings are marked very plainly, and he will further 
ticle which has not been prepared by this won- | notice, too, how all these assist it in the act of 


derful little laborer. moving. ‘The grace of the snake and the ser- 

It is only recently that science has devoted | pent has often been referred to ; the proud beauty 
much attention to this interesting subject; but of that creature, so shunned by man, has been 
the fact to which we have alluded was placed | repeatedly made a subject of comment; but the 
beyond dispute some years ago by Charles Dar-| beauty of the worm, to an eye capable of per- 
win, in a paper on the formation of mould, read | ceiving it, is no less remarkable ; and although 
before the Geological Society of London. Tke| we would not place the serpent or the snake 
work performed by each individual worm may | beyond the circle of the useful purposes of erea- 
seem 80 insignificant as to place almost in doubt | tion, yet the impression made upon the mind by 
the possibility of an achievement so considerable; the worm in this particular is much more inter- 
but this idea is refuted by the immense number | esting. We have watched it, industrious little 
of earth-worms constantly ploughing their way, | peasant! hard-working little ploughman! as it 
and especially when driven by dry weather, toa has moved on, swiftly shooting its way through 
considerable depth below the surface. It is satis- | the soil, and we have wondered that it has not 
factorily ascertained that no plough could reach been a theme for poets. Its movements surely 
80 deep as the worm, in many instances; and _ illustrate the poetry of motion ; and indeed one 
Mr. Darwin remarks that it would sometimes be | of our later poets, Walter Savage Landor, has 
much more consistent to speak of animal mould made the worm the subject of his song. The 
rather than vegetable. It is both amusing and | following lines are as just as they are beautiful 
er to contemplate how, by the agency of | in homage, of the subject of our paper :-— 

is little creature, nature buries ston bbl : . 
and the rough earth which was too sth the lo ee 


2 I call thee not to listen to my lay ; 
face. Many of these, covered by the castings | For well I know thou turnest a deaf ear, 


of worms, lie waiting for the disintegration and | Indifferent to the sweetest of complaints, 
separation into finer particles, which in the course | Sweetest and most importunate. The voice 
of some few as they may undergo, ion in| Which would awaken, and which almost can 


their turn to pass through the bowels of the| And no more heedest thou the wreck below 
Worm and return to the surface as useful soil. Yet art thou gentle, and for due reward, 
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Because thou art so humble in thy ways ; 
Thou hast survived the giants of waste worlds, 
Giants whom chaos left unborn behind, 

And earth with fierce abhorrence at first sight 
Shook from her bosom, some on burning sands, 
Others on icy meuntains far apart ; 

Mammoth and mammoth’s archetype, and coil 
Of serpent cable long, and ponderous mail 

Of lizard, to whom crocodile was dwarf. 


Wrong, too, hath oft beendone thee. Ihave watch’d 
The nightingale, that most inguisitive 
Of plumed powers, send forth a sidelong glance 
From the low hazel on the smooth footpath, 
Attracted by a glimmering tortuous thread 
Of silver left there when the dew had dried, 
And dart on one of thine, that one of hers 
Might play with it. Alas! the young will play 
Reckless of leaving pain and death behind. 
I, too, (but early from such a sin forebore) 
Have fasten’d on my hook beside the stream 
Of shady Arrow, or the broad mill-pond, 
Thy writhing race. Thou wilt more patiently 
Await my hour—more quietly pursue 
Thy destined prey legitimate. 

First-nozn 
I call’d thee at the opening of my song; 
Last of creation I wiil call the now. 


What fiery meteors have we seen transcend 
Our firmament, and mighty was their power 
To leave a solitude and stench behind. 

The vulture may have revell’d upon men; 
Upon the vulture’s self thou revellest. 
Princes may hold high festivals; for thee 
Chiefly they hold it. Every dish removed, 
Thou comest in the silence of the night, 
Takest thy place, thy train insinuatest 
Into the breast, lappest that wrinkled heart 
Stone-eold within, and with fresh appetite 
Again art ready for a like carouse.”’ 


There is another remarkable feature in the 
worm. No organs of sense have been discovered, | 
and yet it is all sensation ; it sees without eyes 
hears without ears, as truly as it walks without 
feet : it is a constant marvel. Like the human 
hand it unites in itself the most opposite and 


slighted like the worm, fulfilling a round of 
lowly duties unnoticed and unperceived. How 
many there are in society, the delvers, the 
diggers, and ploughmen, nay, even the unseen 
philosophers, who work silently and obscurely in 
the dark beneath the mould, but who have the 
same value attaching to them which, as we have 
seen, attaches to the worm—preparing the soil 
in which others are to place the seed—exploring 
the dark and the unsightly, and bringing it out 
into the light, that others may cause beauty and 
bloom to hang their brightness over it. Let us, 
in moral conditions, recur to the often uttered 
but never sufficiently felt truth, that nothing 
useful is mean or contemptible. How much 
soever the employment seems to stamp with con- 
tempt, let us constantly remember that not em- 
ployment, but motive and object, are the foun- 
dations of real dignity; nay, that sometimes 
workers may be engaged in really dignified em- 
ployment, important in itself and its results, 
although they may be entirely ignorant of the 
magnificence of the foundation they are prepar- 
ing. The humblest action, it is pleasing to re- 
member, is dignified, if done to the glory of 
God. 


HOME INFLUENCES. 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearning it would still! 
Leaf, and flower, and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Truly it has been said, that “our duties are 
like the circles of a whirlpool, and the inner- 
most includes home.” A modern writer has 
designated home “ heaven’s fallen sister ;” and 
a melancholy truth lies shrouded in those few 
words. Our home influence is not a passing, 
but an abiding one; and all-powerful for good 


various faculties : by the sense of touch it seems | or evil, for peace or strife, for happiness or misery. 
to supersede the necessity for other faculties. | Each separate Christian home has been likened 
In all the contrivances connected with its for- | to a central sun, around which revolves a happy 
mation, it seems evident enough that nothing and united band of warm, loving hears, acting, 
has been omitted conducive to its happiness; it thinking, rejoicing and sorrowing together. 
bounds to and fro with a merriment of motion | Which member of the family group can say, I 
which assures us that it is capable of enjoyment have noinfluence? What sorrow, or what hap- 
in its little circle of sensation and small world of piness, lies in the power of each ! 
action. Those who have anatomized it, speak of | “ A lighted lamp,” writes M’Cheyne, “is 
the exquisiteness of its mechanism ; with rapture | very small thing, and it burns calmly and with- 
they laud the muscular feats of the Annelida as | out noise, yet it giveth light to all who are with- 
wonderfully distinguished by their complexity | in the house.” And so there is a quiet influence, 
and harmony ; and yet it is allowed to pass along | which like the flame of a scented lamp, fills 
without a chronicler and a historian, though no| many a home with light and fragrance. Such 
single creature in the whole compass of creation | an influence has been beautifully compared to & 
more illustrates the marvellous excellency of |“ carpet soft and deep, which, while it diffuses 
divine arrangement, or the dependency of man | a look of ample comfort, deadens many a creak- 
for bis happiness upon the meanest of God’s | ing sound. Tet is a curtain which, from many 
creatures. a beloved form, wards off at once the summer's 
Such were some of our reflections the other | glow and the winter’s wind. It is the pillow on 
day while wielding the spade in our garden ; and | which sickness lays its head, and forgets half its 
then we very naturally turned from the worm to | misery.” This influence falls as the refreshing 
other characters in the scale of moral creation, ! dew, the invigorating sunbeams, the fertilizing 
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shower, shining on all with the mild lustre of 
moonlight, and harmonizing in one soft tint 
many of the discordant hues of a family picture. 


THE RIGHT OF WAR. 


It is time that the right of war should not 
shield governments from the infamy due to 
hostilities to which selfish, wicked passions give 
birth. Let rulers learn, that for this right they 
are held to a fearful responsibility. Let a war, 
not founded in plain justice and necessity, never 
be named but as murder. Let the Christian 
give articulate voice to the blood that cries from 
the earth against rulers by whom it has been 
criminally shed. Let no soft terms be used. 
On this subject a new moral sense, and a new 
language, are needed throughout the civilized 
and Christian world ; and just in proportion as 
the truth shall find a tone, war will cease. But 
the right of war, which is said to belong to 
sovereignty, not only keeps out of sight the 
enormous guilt of rulers in almost all national 
conflicts ; it also hides or extenuates the frequent 
guilt of subjects in taking part in the hostilities 
which their rulers declare. Jn this way, much 
of the prevalent insensibility to the evils of war 
is induced, and perhaps on ne point is light 
more needed. The ferocity and cruelty of armies 
impress us little, because we look on them as 


doing a work of duty. The subject or citizen, 


as we think, is bound to obey his rulers. In 
his worst deeds, as a soldier, he is discharging 
his obligations to the State ; and this murder 
and pillage, covered with a cloak of duty, excite 
no deep, unaffected reprobation and horror.— 
Channing. 


WANTED: “EVENINGS AT HOME.’ 


Not the interesting and instructive books un- 
der that title, but the very scenes which the 
books delineate—and which, unless we make a 
mistake, are fast vanishing away ; and will soon 
be, if they are not already, among the things 
that have been, but are not. 

An Evening at Home, how is it to be found ? 
Just mark the calls for public and social 
meetings, read in your church next Sabbath, and 
advertised by the various moral and literary 
associations of the city—and what evening is 
left for a quiet communion with ed own family, 
ora social call on a friend? What room is there 
for thorough family instruction? The father is 
away at the store or office all the day, the mother 
has her work, and the childern are at school. 
Now, if there is a meeting to call the family out 
= evening, what time is left for household 

ing? ere is much truth, with ae a 
slight coloring of exaggeration, in the aneedote, 
given in the j anuary number of Harper's Mag- 
azine, of a gentleman who had failed in business, 
and, when asked what he intended to do, replied, 
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“T shall remain at home a while and get ac- 
quainted with my family.” 

We believe this constant drawing away from 
home and home influence is demoralizing, and 
that it is time Christians should inquire whether 
one reason why they do not grow more rapidly 
in grace and knowledge, is not, that they are 
ever hearing and never meditating on what they 
hear—ever running from meeting to meeting, 
and never at home. Is there not great danger 
that “ home” influences will lose their charm, 
when we come there only to eat and sleep, offer- 
ing, indeed, morning and evening prayer, but 
never sitting down with the household in the 
sweet communion and the precious instruction 
that were always found in the olden times, when 
families had some “‘ Evenings at Home ?”’— Mir- 
ror. 


LIGHT AND COLOR. 


So intimately are all our ideas of things ma- 
terial connected with light, that it is impossible 
for a human mind to conceive, or form any dis- 
tinet appreciation of this world, or the heavens 
of which it forms a part, and by which it is sur- 
rounded, before the issuing of the Almighty 
mandate, “ Let there be light.” The beauty of 
the fitness of all things is in no way more truly 
appreciated, than when we consider the diffusion 
and adaptability of this omipresent, elemental 
force. ch beam of the pure, colorless light of 
day is composed of three distinct rays, the red, 
the blue, the yellow, and these and their com- 
pounds or complimentary colors, form the beams 
that travel from the sun to us in eight minutes. 
All nature derives its color from these colored 
rays, and really there is no such thing as actual 
color, it is only decomposed light. Thus the 
tender, modest violet, pushing its tiny loveliness 
from among the coarser plants on some hedge 
side, is so constructed that it absorbs all the rays 
except the violet one, and that it reflects, and 
this reflection is the color of the plant; the 
hardy old red sandstone cliff absorbs all rays but 
the one shown in its color, and the same is the 
ease with all created things. This fact of all 
objects being really colorless, is easily proved by 
a simple experiment that may be tried by our 
juvenile readers any winter’s evening. 

Now then for the experiment : collect as man 
articles of different colors as you can in a small 
room, the more glaring the hues, the more 
astonishing the result ; when this is done, pour 
some alcohol on a plate and throw into it a 
handfull of common salt, light it, and it will 
burn with a yellow flame, and all the gaudy 
colors will be gone, nothing but one dead yellow 
being visible, even the color is taken from the 
pres and dresses of the spectators, all of them 
appearing a ghastly hue ; thus proving that color 


; depends on light and not light on eolor.— Scien- 


tific American. 
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THE WINTER OF THE HEART. 


Let it never come upon you. Live so that 
good angels may protect you from this terrible 
evil—the winter of the heart. 

Let no chilling influence freeze up the founda- 
tions of sympathy and happiness from its depths ; 
no cold burthen settle over its withered hopes, 
like snow on the faded flowers ; no rude blasts 
of discontent moan and shriek through its des- 
olate chambers. 

Your life-path may lead you amid trials, which 
for a time seem utterly to impede your progress, 
and shut out the very light of heaven from your 
anxious gaze. 

Penury may take the place of ease and plenty ; 

our luxurious home may be exchanged for a 
single, lowly room—the soft couch for the straw 
pallet—the rich viands for the coarse food of the 

oor. Summer friends may forsake you, and 
the unpitying world pass you with scarcely a 
word of compassion. 

You may be forced to toil wearily, steadily on, 
to earn a livelihood; you may encounter fraud 
and the base avarice which would extort the last 
farthing, till you well-nigh turn in disgust from 
your fellow-beings. ; 

Death may sever the dear ties that bind you 
to earth, and leave you in fearful darkness, The 
noble, manly boy, the sole hope of your declining 
years, may be taken from you, while your spirit 
clings to him with a wild tenacity, which even 
the shadow of the tomb cannot wholly subdue. 

But amid all these sorrows, do not come to the 
conclusion that nobody was ever so deeply afflict- 
ed as you are, and abandon every sweet antici- 
pation of “better days’’ in the unknown future. 

Do not lose your faith in human excellence 
because your confidence has been betrayed, nor 
believe that friendship is only a delusion, and 
love a bright phantom which glides away from 
your grasp. : 

Do not think you are fated to be miserable be- 
cause you are disappointed in your expectations, 
and baffled in your pursuits. Do not declare 
that God has forsaken you, when your way is 
hedged with thorns, or repine sinfully when he 
calls your dear ones to the land beyond the grave. 

Keep a holy trust in heaven through every 
trial; bear adversity with fortitude, and look 
upward in hours of temptation and suffering. 
When your locks are white, your eyes dim, and 
your limbs weary ; when your steps falter on the 
verge of death’s gloomy vale, still retain the 
freshness and buoyancy of spirit, which will 
shield you from the winter of the heart. 


A FEW THINGS WHIOH EVERYBODY OUGHT TO 
KNOW. 

A quart of peas, sown in a shallow box, 15 

inches. wide by 18 long, at any time of the year, 

and cut when about four or five inches high, and 
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boiled like spinach, with a little salt, makes , 
most delicious dish. The tops of Jerusalem 
artichokes, cut off about six inches long, and 
boiled like other greens, make a capital dish 
which partakes, in some degree, of the flavor of 
the root. Boiled water cress also makes a whole. 
some dish. It must not, however, be overboiled. 
In April and May late potatoes should always 
be peeled some ten or twelve hours, and steeped 
in cold spring water before they are cooked. 
This is a great improvement ; it makes the potato 
nearly as good as those dug in October. The 
proper way to make a cup of good tea is a mat. 
ter of some importance. The tea pot is at once 
filled up with boiling water; then the tea is pnt 
into the pot, and is allowed to stand five minutes 
before it is used. The leaves gradually absorb 
the water, and as gradually sink to the bottom. 
The result is, that the tea leaves are not scalded, 
as they are when boiling water is poured over 
them ; and you get all the true flavor of the tea. 
In truth, much less is required in this way than 
under the old and common practice.—John 
Cuthill, London. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour asp Msrau.—The Flour market continues 
very dull, The only sales demand for shipment has 
pretty much ceased, almost the ouly sales being for 
home consumption at $4 75 a $5 per barrel for com- 
mon and good brands; $5 a 5 25 for choice, and $5 5v 
a 6 25 for extra family and fancy brands. The re- 
ceipts continue liberal. Rye Flour is dull at $3 75. 
Corn Meal is steady at $3 00 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is little Wheat coming forward, 
and but little inquiry Sales of good red at $1124 
$1 15 per bushel, and good white at $1 20 and 1 30, 
There is a steady demandfor Rye at 20 c. Corn is 
scarce—new yellow sells at 62 a 64 cts. and white 
at 62 cts.; old yellow is dull at 67 a 68 cts. Oais— 
prime Penna. are held at 35c., now held higher. 

Cuovenrseep is in fair demand at $5 00 per 64 |bs. 
Timothy, $2 75, and Flaxseed at $1 36. 

,)RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

This Institution will commence its fourteenth ses- 
sion on the 19th of 2nd mo. next, and will continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of Coates- 
ville, on the Philada. and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 
The usual branches comprising a thorough English 
education will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
The terms are $55.00 per session. Drawing, $5.00 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O. Chester Co. Pa., 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo, 28th, 1857—6t. Principal. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN ANDr BOYS. It is intended te 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for c1s- 


eulars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 





